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Hotes. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181.) 

MEMORIALS TO ROYAL PERSONAGES. 

I Now attempt a first instalment of these. 

Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey.—The famous 
relic consisting of the stone on which seven 
of the Saxon kings of England were 
crowned is preserved here. It stands in a 
conspicuous place in the town, near the 
Assize Courts. Some half century ago it 
was brought from the church and _ placed 
here on a granite base, enclosed by iron 
railings and a series of granite pillars. 
On the base are inscribed the names of the 
kings whose coronation chair it successively 
became. These are: Edward the Elder, 
900 ; Athelstan, 925 ; Edmund, 940 ; Edred, 
946 ; Edwy, 955 ; Edward the Martyr, 975 ; 
Ethelred, 978. 

Winchester, Hants.—The millenary of 
the death of King Alfred the Great, which 
took place at Winchester in 901, was cele- 


brated in 1901. A colossal bronze statue of 
King Alfred, erected in the centre of the 
town, was unveiled by Lord Rosebery 
on 20 Sept., 1901. It was sculptured by Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., and represents 
the king leaning with his left hand upon his 
shield, and with right arm raised, grasping 
in his hand a sheathed sword. 

On 17 September, 1901, a bronze tablet in 
commemoration of King Alfred was un- 
veiled in the Brixton Library. 

A coped memorial stone surrounded by 
iron rails marks the spot at Athelney where 
King Alfred is supposed to have allowed 
the cakes to burn. 

There is also a statue of King Alfred at 
Wantage, Berks, the place of his birth 
in 849. It is of colossal proportions, and 
was sculptured in Sicilian marble by Count 
Gleichen. It was presented to the town by 
Col. Lindsay, and unveiled by King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales) on 14 July, 1877. 

Hastings, Sussex.—In the St. Leonards 
Public Gardens is a huge unshapen block of 
stone which, according to tradition, formed 
the breakfast table of William the Norman 
after his landing at Pevensey. Another 
tradition cites it as the stone which was 
used to cover the body of Harold after his 
burial on the sea shore. 

New Forest, Hampshire.—A triangular 
stone about five feet high marks the tradi- 
tional spot on which William Rufus met his 
death by an arrow in 1100. The oak tree 
which grew on the site, and was supposed to 
be the original tree from which the arrow 
glanced, was destroyed by fire more than 
a century and a half ago, and the present 
memorial was placed there by John, Lord 
Delawarr, in 1745. I hope to give in my 
next article the later history of this memorial 
and the inscriptions upon it. 

Reading, Berks.—A Cornish granite cross 
twenty feet high, the gift of Dr. Jamieson 
B. Hurry, has recently been erected to the 
memory of Henry I. in the Fosbury Gardens, 
Reading. It was designed by Mr. W. 
Ravenscroft, F.S.A., and unveiled by the 
Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, M.P., on 
18 June, 1909. On the base is the following 
inscription :— 

To the 
oO 
Henry Beauclere, King of England, 
who founded Reading Abbey 
on June 18, 1121, 
and was buried before the High Altar 
on Jan: 4, 1136. 

Burgh-upon-Sands, Cumberland.—On the 
marsh about a mile north of this village is 
‘a stone pillar commemorative of the death 
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of Edward I., which took place here on 
7 July, 1307. It was built by the Earl of 
Lonsdale in place of one erected by the 
Duke of Norfolk in 1685, which had fallen 
to pieces. (See Scott’s ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 
chap. xix.) 

Hardingstone and Geddington, North- 
amptonshire, and Waltham, Essex.—Of the 
dozen or more crosses erected by Edward I. 
in memory of his consort Queen Eleanor, only 
threenowremain. The first stands beside the 
London road in the parish of Hardingstone, 
about a mile to the south of the town of 
Northampton. It consists of three diminish- 
ing stories, surmounted by a shaft, the upper 
part of which is broken off. The second story 
contains four statues of Queen Eleanor. The 
architect of this cross was John de Bello or 
de la Bataille. : 

The Geddington Cross stands in the 
centre of the village, at the junction of three 
roads. It is forty-two feet high, triangular 
in shape, and consists of three stories. The 
second of these contains three statues of 
the Queen. This is the most perfect of the 
Eleanor memorials, but, unfortunately, no 
records respecting its construction exist, so 
that the name of its designer is unknown. 
(See 7 S. ix. 306, 412.) 

The Waltham Cross is hexagonal in shape, 
and consists of three stories, in the second 
of which are three statues of Queen Eleanor. 
This cross suffered much from damage and 
neglect in the past. It was restored in 1833 
by Mr. W. B. Clarke, and again in 1888 
by Mr. Harry Hems of Exeter. 

Shrewsbury.—At the north end of the 
ancient Market Hall (1596), facing the 
Square, a statue of Edward III. has in 
recent years been placed. It occupies a 
corbel in the centre of the wall of the 
second story. It formerly stood on the 
Welsh Bridge. ‘The Popular Guide through 
Shrewsbury ’ (1909), however, states that the 
statue represents Richard, Duke of York. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘D.N.B.’ ADDITIONS. 


PerHaPs I may be permitted to submit 
the following list of persons whom I venture 
to consider fit candidates for inclusion in the 
national biographical register : 

Allen, Fifield (1700-64), D.D., of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; incumbent of two London 
parishes and Prebendary of St. Paul’s ; 
appointed to the Archdeaconry of Middle- 
sex in 1741, having formerly held that of 
St. Albans ; Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, 


1751; patronized by Bishop Gibson, to 
whom he was chaplain. 

Barentyn, Drew (d. 1415), Lancastrian. 
partisan (?), a wealthy goldsmith of XIV.- 
XV. cent.; five times M.P. for London, and 
twice Mayor; a considerable benefactor to. 
his company and parish church; wrongly 
styled “ knight ” by numerous writers. 

Barton, Samuel (? 1648-1715), D.D. ;. 
author of sermons and holder of numerous 
clerical appointments in and about the 
City ; Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; chaplain to the House of Commons 
(1696); Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street (1708) ; Canon of Westminster (1697) 
buried in the Abbey. 

Barton, William (? 1598-1678), hymnolo- 
gist. His life by the Rev. A. B. Grosart in 
the ‘ Dictionary’ is capable of some exten- 
sion, Barton was intruded to the rectory 
of St. John Zachary, London, c. 1645-8 ; and 
was a commissioner for administering the 
Covenant in 1646. 

Bingham, William (d. 1451), founder of 
God’s House, which later became Christ’s. 
College, Cambridge; divine and educa- 
tionalist ; exchanged from the rectory 
of Carlton-Curliew, Leicester, to that of St. 
John Zachary in 1424; friend of William 
Lichfield and of John Carpenter. 

Bludworth, Thomas (1624-82), knight, 
alderman, and vintner; was Lord Mayor 
at the time of the Great Fire, and came 
under unfavourable notice for his want of 
energy in combating the flames ; his daugh- 
ter Anne married Judge Jeffreys. 

Cluet, Richard (d. 1651-2), D.D., of Oriel 
College, Oxford; Rector of SS. Anne and 
Agnes, Aldersgate, and Vicar of Fulham ; 
chaplain to Bp. John King and Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s; Archdeacon of Middlesex ; 
ejected from all preferments by the Common- 
wealth party, and died very poor. 

Drax, James (c. 1609-62), knight, of 
London and Hackney; became a very 
wealthy sugar-planter in Barbados temp. 
Commonwealth ; expelled from island as 
chief Government agent by a rising of 
loyalists in 1650, and fined, but subsequently 
returned. 

Floyer, Peter (d. 1702), knight, alderman,. 
and goldsmith ; also a refiner in a large way 
of business; master of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in 1701; had been returned to 
serve on the jury at Lord Russell’s trial 
in 1682, but was not sworn. 

Freeman, Samuel (1644-1707), D.D., 
author, of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and holder of 
two London rectories ; instituted Dean of 
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Peterborough in 1691; a number of his 
MS. letters in the B.M. show him to have 
been an eyewitness of the trial of the seven 
bishops. 

The whole of the above will figure in a more 
or less degree in my ‘ Annals of St. Anne’s, 
Aldersgate,’ with which, or its sister parish 
of St. John Zachary, they were all in some 
way connected. 

In the meantime I should perhaps state 
that I have found nothing to connect the two 
Bartons herein referred to. 

McMurray. 


[See also ante, pp. 24, 124, 262, 333, 393.] 


H ASPIRATE IN FAMOUS ENGLISH 
WRITERS. 


RircHie in his ‘Life and Writings of 
David Hume, Esq.,’ London, 1807, p. 285, 
says :— 

** In 1768, Dr. Robertson published his ‘ History 

of Charles V.,’ and Mr. Hume took charge of 
transmitting the sheets as they were printed to 
M. Suard at Paris, who was engaged in translating 
that work into French.”’ 
The two authors were ‘on the footing of 
finding in each other’s productions some- 
thing to blame and something to commend ” 
(p. 286). 

I do not know what Robertson says about 
Hume’s style, which was certainly not 
faultless; but the latter criticizes the 
former’s in vigorous fashion. 
things he says :— 

‘* But what a fancy is this you have taken of 
saying always an hand, an heart, an head? Have 
you an ear? Do you not know that this n is 
added before vowels to prevent the cacophony, 
and ought never to take place before h when 
that letter is sounded ? It is never pronounced in 
these words ; why should it be wrote? Thus, I 
should say, a history, and a historian; and so 
would you too, if you had any sense. But you 
tell me that Swift does otherwise. To be sure 
there is no reply to that, and we must swallow 
your hath upon the same authority. I will see 
you d—d sooner. But I will endeavour to keep 
my temper.’’—P., 287, 

I take it that Swift was the chief offender 
in bringing again into use the practice which 
Hume so forcibly condemns. But other 
writers followed in Swift’s footsteps, one of 
whom, his contemporary Defoe, marched 
part passu with him, and may be con- 
sidered equally blameworthy in this matter. , 
Throughout his ‘Tour thro’ the Whole 
Island of Great Britain * he invariably speaks 
of “an hill,” “an high hill,” ‘‘ an house,” 
&c. The edition to which I refer is in four 
volumes, and was published in 1762. It 


‘ 


Among other 


was prepared for the press by Richardson 


the novelist. I therefore conclude that he 
offended in the same way, inasmuch as he 
retained Defoe’s spelling. 

I now come to Gibbon. Right through 
the twelve volumes of ‘ The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,’ reprinted by Bal- 
lantyne & Co. at Edinburgh in 1828, I find 
‘““an herd,’ ‘an house,’ &e. In his 
‘ Autobiography,’ quoted in the sketch of his 
life prefixed to the first volume of this 
edition, he says (p. 15): ‘I never handled 
a gun, I seldom mounted an horse.” No 
one will contend that Gibbon modelled his 
style on that of Dean Swift, or that it was 
derived from an assiduous study of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible. It has 
long been a matter of wonder to me why the 
revisers of the Bible who were appointed 
by James I. stereotyped, so to speak, this 
‘‘cacophony.” This version was published 
in 1611, when Camden, Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Bishop Joseph Hall, Dr. John 
Donne, and other writers more or less famous, 
were still living. 

Only one of these is consistently ‘“‘ ca- 
cophonous.” I have a copy of the folio con-- 
taining ‘The Works of Joseph Hall, B. of 
Norwich,’ London, 1647, and have glanced 
over its 1,353 pages, among which his 
‘Satires’ are not found. On p. 5 we have- 
“an heart’?; on p. 6 “an Heaven and 
an Hell”; on p. 641 ‘an household” ; 
on p. 657 “an high wind”; on p. 1016: 
“an house”; and on p. 1348 “an higher 
nature.” Strange to say, I find on p. 1346 
“a hundred” and “a hand.” But with 
these exceptions and a few more which a. 
diligent search might discover, the same 
unmusical note prevails from the alpha to- 
the omega of this ponderous tome. 

But when I turned to the ‘LXXX 
Sermons preached by that Learned and 
Reverend Divine, Iohn Donne, Dr. in 
Divinity, late Deane of the Cathedrall 
Church of 8. Pauls, London,’ printed there: 
in 1640, and prefaced by Izaak Walton’s 
‘Life’ of the preacher, I did not meet in. 
the 826 pages which the volume contains 
with any neglect of the aspirate. Dr. 
Donne had a finer literary taste than Bishop. 
Hall, and he was besides the friend of Ben 
Jonson and other famous men of his time. 
I therefore attach much value to the evi-. 
dence of these carefully written discourses.. 
He is very fond of the word “holy,” to 
which he always prefixes a. He has also 
on p. 22 “a humane birth”; on p. 329 
“@ husband”; on p. 788 “a historicall 
knowledge”’ ; and on p. 817 “a yard and 
a halfe of Turfe.” It is interesting to note 
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that Walton in his ‘ Life’ of the orator has 
‘a holy” twice, ‘‘a hymne” as often, and 
‘“‘a happy” once. I cannot give the pages, 
as they are not numbered; but these 
instances are sufficient to prove that neither 
the dean nor his biographer followed the 
spelling of the Authorized Version. 
In Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III.,’ Act V. 
sc. iv., the king exclaims on two several 
occasions :— 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse ! 
I am indebted to the kindness of a friend 
for the following fact : with the omission of 
the redundant e to kingdome in the last two 
folios, the line is identical in the five quartos 
(1597-1612) and the four folios (1623-85). 
John Marston in his play ‘What you Will,’ 
Act II. se. i., published in 1607, quotes the 
line as a “ play scrappe,” which shows how 
popular it must have been. How the play- 

oers of those times would have laughed 
if they had heard a Swift, or a Robertson, 
or a Gibbon talk of *‘ an horse ” ! 

Camden in the second edition of his 
‘ Remaines ’ (1614) is, so to speak, “* betwixt 
and between.” He has on p. 118 “ an high 
place,” and on p. 120 “a high place” ; 
on p. 118 “a high hill”’ twice, and on p. 119 
“an high hill”; but generally he uses 
the aspirate properly. The same observa- 
tion holds good with regard to Bacon’s 
‘ Essayes,’ 1625 (Cambridge University Press 
reprint, 1899). In Arber’s reprint of Putten- 
ham’s ‘ Arte of English Poesie,’ 1589, the 
aspirate is correctly employed in the pro- 
portion of about 25 to 12, as I have cal- 
culated after a careful scrutiny. In the 
same editor’s reprint of Thomas Watson’s 
poems (1582-93) I find in nine instances 
only one which offends against the rule, and 
that is “an harpye” on p. 133. In the 
works of Spenser, ge with the original 
spellin; , in the Globe edition, 1879, we have 
hollow cave” on p. 12, “upon a hill” 
on p. 612, and on p. 644 “a hard course ’”’— 
examples which, though taken at random, 
are enough to show what was the poet’s 
general practice. 

In conclusion, I could furnish much more 
evidence in support of Hume’s condemnation 
of the misuse of the aspirate; but I rely 
on the words of Ben Jonson, whose learning 
was recognized by Selden, and_ whose 


knowledge of English was unequalled by 
any of his contemporaries. In his * English 
Grammar,’ found among his papers after his 
death in 1637, and afterwar 
he says, when writing about h :-— 
‘* Whether it be a letter or no, [h] hath been 
much examined by the ancients, and by some 


published, 


of the Greek party too much condemned, and 
thrown out of the alphabet, as an aspirate merely, 
and in request only before vowels in the beginning 
of words. The Welsh retain it still after many 
consonants. But be it a letter, or spirit, we have 
great use of it in our tongue, both before and 
after vowels. And though I dare not say she is 
(as I have heard one call her) the queen-mother 
of consonants ; yet she is the life and quickening 
of c, 9g, p, 8, t, w; as also r when derived from the 
Greek aspirate 4; as cheat, ghost, alphabet, shape, 
that, what, rhapsody....What her powers are 
before vowels and diphthongs will appear in hall, 
heal, hill, hot, how, hew, hoiday, &c. In some it is 
written, but sounded without power, as _ host, 
honest, humble ; where the vowel is heard without 
the aspiration, as ost, onest, umble.’’—‘ Ben Jon- 
son’s Works,’ one-vol., ed., 1860, pp. 774-5. 

It is curious to observe that in two of these 
exceptions the aspirate is now heard, 
Uriah Heep having given the coup de grdce 
to the old pronunciation of the third. But 
no character in fiction will ever induce the 
English people to talk of ‘ an horse.” 

JoHN T. Curry. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S Day, 17 NOVEMBER. 
(Continued from 10 8S. x. 382.)—Wood, 
‘ Life and Times ’ (Oxford Historical Society, 
ii. 468), has :— 

1679. ‘‘ Nov. 17, the grand procession at 
London to burne the pope, which was no more 
then to wound the clergie of England through the 
pope’s sides,”’ 

1680. ‘*The solemn mock procession, or the 
trial and execution of the Pope, 17 Nov.’”— 
Wood, ii. 500. 

1680. On Queen Elizabeth’s “ birthday ” 
the Pope, the Jesuits, and the priests were 
solemnly burnt in effigy, and there was talk 
of burning the Duke of York also (M. Haile, 
‘Mary of Modena,’ 1905, p. 100). 

1681, Nov. ‘17 of this month, the pope was 
solemnly burnt at London.”—Wood, ii. 559. 

1711, Nov. 17. ‘This is queen Elizabeth’s 
birthday....the Whigs designed a mighty pro- 
cession by midnight... .t dress up the pope, 
devil, cardinals, Sacheverell, &c., and to carry 
them with torches about, and burn them....But 
they were seized last night by order from the 
secretary,’ &c.—Swift’s ‘Journai to Stella,’ 
letter xxxv. 

The bells of Newbury were rung every 
17th of September (sic) to 1739, for Queen 
Elizabeth’s accession (‘Untravelled Berk- 
shire,’ by L. S., 1909, p. 36). 

Pictures of her tomb were commonly 
placed in London churches (see 1 S. i. 185). 

It is strange that so many writers should 
call 17 November her “ birthday,’ which 
was 7 September. 

The observance of her accession day 
gradually died out, probably because after 
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1745 the likelihood of a Roman Catholic 
successor to the throne had become very 
remote, and in George III. the nation 
Rg a king who was proud of being 
ritish-born. W. C. B. 


Wattoon FEMALE PET 
Names.—Though there is no question of 
the French verb craindre, to fear, being 
derived from Lat. tremere, Littré remarks :— 

“TLarticulation tr s'est changée facilement en cr 
ce qwil faut admettre, bien qu’il n’en ait pas 
d’exemples ; l’étymologie étant d’ailleurs appuyée 
par le sens et par eindre, qui répon 
emere, comme dans empreindre d’imprimere.” 

Lately I chanced to find in a glossary of 
early Walloon words, appended to M. 
Wilmotte’s instructive little work ‘ Le 
Wallon,’ a word which apparently has been 
so far overlooked by French _philologists, 
and which establishes the truth of Littré’s 
assumption. This is cremor, fear, which 
one sees at a glance is the Walloon form of 
Latin tremorem. In medieval Walloon 
there was a second substantive with the 
same signification, viz., paur, modern Wal. 
pawou, Fr. peur, from Lat. pavorem. Thus 
while modern French crainte is formed from 
the verb craindre, the Walloon cremor was 
developed directly from the Latin, and 
independently of the French language. 

In the same monograph occur several 
other early forms which are not even 
mentioned by Grandgagnage in his dictionary 
of the Walloon language, but which are 
in most cases obviously of Latin origin :— 

aliquant(es), some. 

ardre, to burn. 

coist, 
aires, O.H.G. wei 

mi(o)ut, moult } much. 
roire, 

to believe. 

ilec, there. 

bran, sword, Ital. brando. 

lorseilnol, nightingale. 

sempre, always. 

polle, young girl, lit. the young of an animal. 

_ The last word is especially interesting, 
since it seems to me to clear up the origin 
of the words “poll,” a@ parrot, and Polly, 
the ap name for Mary. A young parrot 
would naturally be called ‘“‘ a pretty poll,” 
and as naturally learn to repeat the phrase ; 
while the same appellation might be predi- 
cated of an image of the Virgin, the word 
being used in Walloon for maidens in general. 
The dictionaries tell us that “ Polly” is a 
rime-word to “Molly,” which, again, is 
used as an endearing form of Mary; but 
this really looks very like guesswork. 
Ferguson in his ‘Surnames as a@ Science,’ 


p. 181, claims, with the support of Foerste- 
mann, that many of our household pet 
names, such as Kitty, Nell, Moll, Meg, 
Peggy, Kit, Bill, and Dick, are not, as is 
generally supposed, mere contractions or 
modifications of other dissimilar Christian 
names; but are descended from original 
Teutonic nouns or roots. The case of 
“Polly” from Wal. polle, Lat. pullam. 
apparently lends support to this theory of 
Ferguson’s. N. W. 
New York. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ (section Piper — Polygenistie, 


a issued in 1907) treats Poll as as alteration of Moll 


and compares it with Peg for Meg, an abbreviation 
of Margaret. ] 


SPANISH EpicRaAM.—Readers may be in- 
terested in the following curious Spanish 
epigram, which contains the verb “ to say” 
no fewer than seven times :— 

Dices que dicen que dije 
Que malas lenguas decian, 
Tanto has dado que decir, 
Que no digo que no digan, 

Subject to correction, I take the sense to 
be something like this :— 

Thou hast said that they say that I said 
That evil tongues had a lot to say ; 
Thou hast given them so much to say 
That I dare not say to them not to say. 


Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Miss MELLON AND THE WIGAN STAGE. 
—aAn illustrated history of Wigan, compiled 
about 1829, has just been sold to the town 
by @ descendant of the writer of the book. 
On the back of a view of the parish church 
and neighbouring houses there is written in 
a@ contemporary hand :— 

‘“‘The house marked thus x in this view was 
occupied by the late Thomas Entwistle, fiddler, 
painter, and engraver, father to Thomas Entwistle, 
who was also a fiddler, and married Mrs. Mellon, 
mother to Miss Mellon, who was a performer of 
boys’ and girls’ characters on the stage at Wigan. 
As she grew to woman’s estate she was introduced 
on pe boards by Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Coutts, 
the rich banker, married her. When he died he 
left her a large property, and she became Dutchess 
of St. Albans.” ae 


Wigan. 


Cuiswick reference to 
the magnificent survey of Chelsea which is 
now in course of production by the Com- 
mittee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London, and of which a volume 
lately issued from the press, may I venture 
to suggest to the Committee, through the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ that they should 
turn their early attention to the subject 
of Chiswick parish ? Hogarth House, “‘ The 
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Burlington Arms,” and the number of old 
houses clustered round the parish church 
combine to render Chiswick perhaps the 
most interesting waterside parish whose 
memorials have not been dealt with in detail 
in any modern work. And one would long 
to see the houses in the Mall dealt with in 
the manner of those in Cheyne Walk in the 
Committee’s recent volume. 
WILLIAM McMurray. 


Netty O’Brien’s DEAatTH.—The date of 
the death of this famous beauty, as given 
in Leslie and Taylor’s ‘ Life of Reynolds,’ 
i. 189, is perhaps based upon the following 
paragraph from The Public Advertiser :— 

““Wed., March 23, 1768. On Sunday last died 
in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the celebrated 
Miss Nelly O’Brien.”’ 

Yet the danger of relying upon a single 
obituary notice in a contemporary newspaper 
is exemplified by a later announcement in 
the same journal :— 

“Friday, 1 April, 1768. The account inserted 
in the Papers of the Death of Miss Nelly O’Brien 
in Mount [sic] Street, Grosvenor Square, is pre- 
mature ; that lady being in perfect health.” 

Chaloner Smith, with his usual precision, 
seems inclined to doubt the date given by 
Lesli8 and Taylor, and in speaking of the 
mezzotint of Nelly O’Brien by John Dixon 
after Reynolds he says :— 

“It is remarkable that this print, if it repre- 
sents her, should have been engraved six years 
afterwards ; the picture also (No. 580 of Portrait 
Exhibition of 1867) is dated 1773 on frame. 
Bromley, however, (p. 431) clearly names the 
portrait as hers; the well-known print of her 
too, by Phillips, is dated 1770.’’—‘ British 
Mezzotinto Portraits,’ J. C. Smith, pp. 213-14. 


Nelly is an elusive person, and as far as 
I know, there is no authoritative record of | 
her death. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“ DECASUALIZATION.”’ — This new word 
seems to be worth noting: ‘‘ The questions | 
of unemployment and the decasualization | 
of labour’”’ (Times, 15 Oct., 1909, p. 10, | 
col. 6). M. 

‘“ MOTHER OF DEAD Docs.” (See 10S. v. | 
509; vi. 32, 95; vii. 457.)—What seems | 
to be the first use of this phrase by Carlyle | 
may be found in his essay on Boswell’s | 
‘Life of Johnson,’ published May, 1832 :— 

‘By what methods, by what gifts of eye and 
hand, does a heroic Samuel Johnson, now when 
cast forth into that waste Chaos of Authorship, 
maddest of things, a mingled Phlegethon and | 
Fleet-ditch, with its floating lumber, and sea- 
krakens, and mud-spectres,—shape himself aj, 
voyage; of the transient driftwood, and the. 
enduring iron, build him a sea-worthy Life-boat, | 


and sail therein, undrowned, unpolluted, through 
the roaring ‘ mother of dead dogs,’ onwards to an 
eternal Landmark, and City that hath founda- 
tions ?”’ 

Apparently the literary inspiration came 
from the second book of Pope’s ‘ Dunciad,’ 
ll. 271-2 :— 

To where Fleet Ditch, with disemboguing streams, 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames ; 
and again, ll. 307-8 :— 

Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 

Then numbered with the puppies in the mud, 
The connexion between authorship and 
‘The Dunciad ’ is obvious. 

This phrase occurred frequently in Car- 
lyle’s letters, and once in the essay on 
Cagliostro, twice in ‘The French Revolu- 
tion,’ twice in ‘ Past and Present,’ and three 
times in the ‘ Reminiscences.’ That the 
expression was figurative, and not local, may 
be shown from the use of picturesque equiva- 
lents, as “ Stygian quagmires,” ‘* bog-pools 
of Disgust,”’ and ‘‘ Golgotha of dead dogs ’’— 
the last used to describe the records of Crom- 
well’s times. One notices also the echo of 
the Homeric line, : 

Sdxewv rapa Siva Boro 

bardoons, 
in his description of himself to his brother 
John, in September, 1840, as “‘ grieving by 
the shore of the mother of dead ee " 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Moon SUPERSTITIONS IN WALES AND 
PataGgonia.—There are ‘still lingering in 
West Wales many beliefs and practices with 
respect to the moon. 

It is considered unlucky to see the new 
moon for the first time through the window, 


_and many persons go out of doors to see her. 


A young woman at Talybont, in North 
Cardiganshire, was ill for some weeks after 
seeing the new moon for the first time 
through the window. 

I was told by an old gentleman in the 
Vale of Ayron that some men take off their 
hats and bow to the new moon, and some 
women make a curtsey to her. 

To see the new moon for the first time over 
the right shoulder is considered very lucky ; 
and an enlightened clergyman informed me 
that he always liked to see the new moon 


‘to the right. 


When I was in Patagonia many years ago, 
the Indians were fond of saluting the new 
moon, @ custom probably derived from the 
ancient Incas of Peru, who worshipped 
both sun and moon. It is quite possible, and 
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indeed very probable, that the moon was an 
object of worship in Britain in ancient times. 
JONATHAN CEREDIG DAVIES. 
Llanilar, Cardiganshire. 
[The first superstition named is very wide- 
‘spread.] 


Inpexes To ‘N. & Q.’—The strictures 
of Mr. WHITWELL (ante, p. 331) upon the 
incompleteness of the Indexes to the First, 
Second, and Third Series afford me oppor- 
tunity for remarking that I possess full 
MS. indexes to these three series in regard 
to the following subjects: London Signs, 
City Parishes, City Clergy, Parish Registers, 
and Churchwardens’ Accounts. 

These indexes were compiled by me while 
making a close scrutiny of the pages of the 
‘earlier volumes in search of stray references 
for my local history. That for “‘ London 
Signs ” gives the name and date of each sign 
referred to, and that for “ City Parishes ” 
gives the name of every parish; the other 
indexes are in brief. 

McMurray. 


Ounceries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“* SCARPINE,” INSTRUMENT OF TORTURE.— 
Kingsley (‘Westward Ho,’ chap. vii.) uses 
“the scarpines” as the name of an instru- 
ment of torture applied to the feet (like 
“the boot’). In French les escarpins 
had this sense, but I have not been able to 
discover any other instance of “‘ the scar- 
pines” in English. Had Kingsley any 
authority for the word, or was he merely 
anglicizing the French (or the Italian) name 
of the torture? In the latter case, what 
book is likely to have been his source ? 
The English scarpine in the sense of a light 
shoe (Italian scarpino) occurs in Florio and 
in a Scottish poem of the sixteenth century. 

Henry BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


Mixton CottaGE, CHALFoNT St. GILES.— 
I should be very glad of information on the 
following point. There used to be a porch 
to the Milton Cottage, Chalfont St. Giles, 
where Milton wrote ‘Paradise Regained.’ 
This was high enough to have a room, or 
closet, level with the upper floor. It was 
taken down as dangerous, probably about 


1829. Mr. T. Hearne, a builder, who lived 
all his life next the Cottage, and who died in 


1908, aged eighty, had heard his father talk 
of this alteration, and himself remembered 
seeing the mark of the gable on the wall, 
high up, but not reaching the eves. He 
described the porch as open on both sides, 
according to his father, and having no outer 
door: there were two seats in it. 

There is no intention of re-erecting this 
porch, which has gone completely; but it 
would be interesting to know its exact shape. 
I know of only four drawings of it: that in 
vol. iii. of Lipsecomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ p. 235, and 
three which are shown in the Cottage—one 
on the title-page of Dunster’s edition of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ published about 1800; 
another at p. 14 of The Mirror Magazine 
of 1825; and a pencil drawing, date and 
origin unknown. All these, agreeing as to 
the general shape of the porch, differ in 
details, the pencil sketch seeming to me 
to come nearest to Mr. Hearne’s description. 

I should be very glad to know of any other 
drawings of the Cottage, really taken whilst 
the porch existed. Modern ones, such as 
Mr. Boughton’s picture of the meeting of 
Milton and Marvell, are of no value for my 
purpose. Col. R. Putprs, late R.A. 

Secretary, Milton Cottage Trust. 

The Stone, Chalfont St. Giles. 


‘Tue GotpeN Lyre.’—Could any reader 
tell me the author of ‘The Golden Lyre,’ a 
book in quarto, published in London about 
1830? I have searched catalogues, but 
unsuccessfully. E. FigaroLa-CaNEDA. 

Compostela 49 (altos), Habana, Cuba. . 


‘Tom Jones’ IN Frencu.—In The 
Morning Post for 21 October there was 
published a review of an English translation 
of Anatole France’s ‘L’Ile des Pingouins,’ 
signed by Sir Charles W. Dilke. This 
review, being written by one who is com- 
pletely master of his subject, contains some 
valuable remarks on translations and trans- 
lators. Anatole France is certainly an 
‘‘untranslatable ” writer, and I doubt if 
any reader could thoroughly penetrate into 
the character, say, of M. Bergeret as it 1s 
presented in ‘Le Mannequin d’Osier,’ if 
he is dependent only on an English version 
of that book. Sir Charles Dilke observes 
that French translations of modern English 
works, such as Kipling’s ‘Drums of the Fore 
and Aft,’ though they attain the highest 
standard, do not quite reach the excellence 
of the French text of ‘Tom Jones.’ 

It would be interesting to know which 
text was in the mind of Sir Charles. The 
first French translation was made by La 
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Place, and was published in 1751 with 
Gravelot’s illustrations. This is generally 
regarded as the classical translation, though 
the text is considerably abridged. In 1804 
Cheron published his translation, to be 
followed in 1833 by that of the Comte de La 
Bédoyére, with vignettes by Moreau. This 
is undoubtedly the most accurate transla- 
tion, and is probably that which is intended 
by Sir C. W. Dilke. Three years later, in 1836, 
@ new translation was made by Dufaucon- 
pret, and was published by Furne. There 
are, I think, other translations, though none 
of very recent date, as Fielding is scarcely 
modern enough to please contemporary 
taste in France. W. F. PripEaux. 

[Sir Charles Dilke informs us that he meant the 
first translation, and that, “not being a master of 
the original,” he did not resent the liberties taken 
with Fielding’s text, in a French version exquisitely 
adorned by Gravelot’s: drawings, as were also 
several editions of the English original. ] 


Kinepom, M.P.—He was elected 
for Hull to the first Parliament of 1679 
upon the recommendation of the Duke of 

onmouth, High Steward of Hull. After- 
wards he represented successively New- 
town (I.W.) 1679-81, Yarmouth (I.W.) 1681, 
and Great Bedwin 1685-7. From Dalton’s 
‘ Army Lists ’ we learn that he was appointed 
Treasurer and Paymaster of the Forces 
26 July, 1678, although I fail to find his name 
in any known list of those officials. By the 
same authority also we are informed that 
he was one of the Commissioners of the 
Revenue and Vice-Treasurer of Ireland to 
James II. On 20 June, 1677, a licence was 
granted to him (Vicar-General) to marry 
Theodocia Carpenter of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, he being then about twenty-three 
years old, she about eighteen. He was 
buried in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, 
as from Great Russell Street, 19 Feb., 
1685-6—at which date, to judge from the 
age given in his marriage licence, he could 
have been little over thirty years old. His 
son Edward matriculated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, 5 Sept., 1698, aged fourteen. Under 
date of February, 1684/5, Luttrell’s ‘ Diary * 
gives the following 

Upon examination of the management of H.M.’* 
Revenue it hath n found that. some persons, 
ae, Trant, Mr. Bridger, and Mr. Kingdom, 
nave considerably chea’ the King of several 


thousand pounds, on which they are turned out and 
ordered to refund.” 

Further information respecting this M.P., 
especially as to his parentage, will be 
esteemed. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


W. D. PINK. 


RIcHARD GRAVES THE YOUNGER.—In the 
‘D. N. B.’ it is stated that Graves left an 
autobiography, which in 1805 was appa- 
rently in the possession of his executrix. 
Its publication was announced, but it 
seems never to have appeared, nor to have 
been known to Kilvert. Is it still in 
existence ? Havetock ELLs. 

Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 


Miss ANNE MAnninc.—When the author 
of ‘ The Household of Sir Thomas More,’ &c., 
was writing her ‘ Family Pictures,’ published 
in 1861, she had in her possession certain 
papers, copies of registers, journals, diaries, 
and documents relating to family marriages 
of the Paices and Rodbards, &c. Miss 
Manning died about two years ago. Who 
is her literary executor, or to whom did 
these family papers pass? The inquirer, a 
member of the family, would be grateful for 
information for pedigree purposes. 

Hope MALLESON. 

Dixton Manor, Winchcombe, Glos. 


Louis XIV. rare and 
curious relic has wandered into this Cots- 
wold village from some royal residence 
in France since the ‘“ Terror.” It consists 
of a white damask tablecloth, 2} yards 
square, woven in shields, and bearing @ 
Latin inscription as an apparent record of 
the gratitude of ‘ Louis XIIII.” to Marshal 
Turenne (Taurenensi) for his victory in 
Holland, and his restoration of that country 
to the Roman Church in 1672. 

After fighting all his life on the Protestant 
side, Turenne, history tells us, became a 
Roman Catholic, from loyalty to his king, 
in 1668, four years before this memento. 
He died in 1675 from @ wound received in 
battle, three years after his conquest recorded 
on this tablecloth, The name of Prince 
Condé, also several words and abbreviations 
in what I take to be Dutch, are woven in 
the tablecloth, together with inscriptions, 
a chateau, peacocks, and soldiers with the 
heads of enemies stuck upon the top of 
halberds. 

Was it customary during the reign of the 
Roi Soleil to celebrate feats of arms on such 
perishable material as linen? I am glad 
to find the above example in fairly good 
condition, although difficult to decipher. 

Since writing the above I learn that a 

recious portrait of Turenne, painted by 
fignard, has been cut out of the frame, and 
pr a from the palace of Prince Camillo 
Rospigliosi at Rome. WILLIAM MERCER. 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 


w 
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VicomTe XIIII.—Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff writes in his ‘ Rambling 
Recollections,’ vol. i. p. 239 (chap. xxi.) :-— 

“In July, 1856, I was appointed attaché to a 
Special Mission to Brussels......on the 19th July 
Lord Westmorland was received by the Vicomte 
Vilain XIIII. ‘The numeral was conferred on the 
Vicomte’s family as a perpetual distinction by 
Louis XIV. His arms are, I believe, fourteen castles, 
= capture of which also earned him the distinc- 
ion. 

Are there any other instances of this 
irregular form of the numeral, or is it a 
unique case ? FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

[See preceding query. ] 


DicuHTon’s CARICATURE PorrTrRaits.—I 
have several of these interesting portraits, 
but cannot identify the originals. Is there 
an authentic list anywhere to be seen ? The 
British Museum cannot assist much, relying 
mainly on the names pencilled by various 
owners, which are frequently inaccurate. 

IsRAEL SOLOMoNs, 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Swirt oN WINDOWS IN THE BreEast.—In 
one of Swift’s poems, entitled ‘On Seeing 
Verses written upon Windows at Inns,’ is 
the following :— 

The sage who said he should be proud 
Of windows in his breast, 

Because he ne’er a thought allowed 
That might not be confessed ; 

His window scrawled by every rake, 
His breast again would cover, 

And fairly bid the devil take 
The diamond and the lover. 

Will any of your readers tell me who was 
the “‘sage’? to whom the above boast 


was attributed ? W. E. B—c. 


cows.”’—TI shall be grateful 
to any one who can tell me the meaning of 
this expression, which I do not find in the 
dictionaries. In an article in The Carlisle 
Journal for 27 April last, p. 3, I read that 
“there was a considerable falling-off in the 
number of stripping cows.” What are they ? 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

{Annandale’s 1883 edition of Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary ’ has, s.v. strip: ‘‘ 7. To press out the 
last milk of, at a milking; to milk dry; as, to 
strip a cow.’’] 

Davin’s SKETCH OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.— 
I think that there is some record to the effect 
that, while the unhappy Queen was passing 
through the streets of Paris to her death on 
the Place de la Révolution, the painter 
David made a sketch of her. Where is that 
circumstance recorded ? And where is the 


sketch, or drawing, to be seen ? 
RicHarD EpGcuUMBE. 


‘BattaD oF Inpiscretion.’—I have 
ictures (either Bartolozzi’s or after Barto- 
'lozzi) of ‘ The Ballad of Indiscretion,’ prob- 
‘ably of 1824. Can any one tell me any- 
thing of that ballad ? 


M. W. THORNBURGH. 


SeLBy, Yorks: 1Ts “ Peculiar”? Court 
AND ParisH ReEcIstERS.—The wills from 
this Court, from 1636 to 1715 are preserved 
in the British Museum, Add. MS. 36,582 ; but 
nowhere can I find the transcripts of the 
parish registers of Selby for the same period. 
They are not at York, and may have been 
sent to this ‘“‘ Peculiar” Court. In any 
case, have they been preserved, and where 
are they ? HENRY FISHWICK, 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Lapy Worstey.—Can Mr. Horace 
BLEACKLEY (see ante, p. 324) quote the 
imaginary epitaph on this lady from ‘The 
Abbey of Kilkhampton’ ?- Particulars other 
and fuller than those given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
concerning this notable, if not quite reput- 
able person are desired. LOvE-BEGOTTEN, 


Pix anp NEEDLE Rimes.—Can any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the earliest 
instance of the following verses ? 

1. See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you ll have good luck ; 
See a pin and let it lie, 
All the day you ’Il need to cry. 


2. Needles and pins, needles and pins, | 
When a man marries his troubles . 
3. Not last night, but the night before, 
Three great monkeys knocked at my door ; 
I jumped up to let them in, eae 
They nocked me down with a tirling pin. 
I believe the last line is sometimes written, 
They knocked me down with a rolling pin ; 
but in Scotland it is a “ tirling pin.” 
(Miss) ELEANOR D. LONGMAN. 
18, Thurloe Square, S.W. 


Scorr’s ‘SEARCH AFTER HapPiNEss.’— 
Reference is made to this poem at 5 S. x. 98, 
in connexion with Serendib,”* one of the 
names by which Ceylon is known to the 
Arabs. A quotation from the poem 1s 
given about a Sultan who, 

disappointed, with sorrow and shame 
Went back to Serendib as sad as he came. 

I have not been able to find this poem 
in Sir Walter’s collected works. I should 
be glad if some one would kindly tell me 
in what book the whole poem may be 
found. A, L, MayHew. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 
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“THE AMERICAN IN Parts.’—A book with 
this title was published in 1838 by H. 
Colburn, Great Marlborough Street, 2 vols., 
8vo. Can any of your readers tell me if a 
second edition was published, and if the 
author’s name is known ? 8. BEaLe, 
355, Cowley Road, Oxford. 


THE GUILDFORD Barce,” LAMBETH.— 
This is the sign of a public-house at the 
corner of Belvedere Road and Guildford 
Street, Lambeth. The sign is not in ‘The 
History of Signboards.’ What, if any, are 
its associations with this locality ? Does 
it owe its name in any way to the street 
at the corner of which it stands? Particu- 
lars_ will oblige, as this neighbourhood is 
—, changing, and many old landmarks 
will go before long. 


W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 


Replies. 


“LE STOPLES.” 
(10 S. xii. 348.) 


THERE are frequent references to “le 
Stoples” or “le Stulpes” in London 
records. In 1372 a jury of the county of 
Surrey made presentment that the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Commonalty of the City had 
recently appropriated certain shops near 

le Stolpes”? in Suthwerk as being in lot 
and scot of the City, whereas they had always 
been parcel of the borough of “ Suthwerk,” 
and assessed for lot and scot on the burgesses 
of the said borough; and in 1375 it was 
alleged in defence that the property in 
question had always been within the liberty 
of the City, and parcel of the Ward of 
“ Briggestrete * which extended as far as 
the gutter near ‘“‘le Stulpes” at the end of 
London Bridge, and had always been 
liable to lot and scot of the City (‘ Letter- 
Book H’ p. 93). Other references to the 
““Stoples,” ‘‘Stouples,” or ‘ Stulpes, in 
Southwark will be found in ‘ Letter-Book G,? 
Pe 300 ; in the ‘ Calendar of Wills, Court of 

usting,’ vol. ii. p. 591; and in Stow’s ‘ Sur- 
vey,’ ed. 1603, p. 213. 

Grafton in his ‘Chronicle’ (ed. 1809, 
vol. i. p. 643), describing Jack Cade’s 
rebellion, says that 
»*sometyme the Londoners were bet backe to the 
Stulpes at Saint Magnus corner, and sodainly agayne 
the rebels were repulsed and driuen backe to the 
stulpes in Southwarke.” 

A certain brewery, formerly called “les 
Stulpes,” and then called ‘le Swan on the 


hop,” opposite ‘‘le Tonne” in Cornhull, is 
mentioned in the Will of Roger Stokton, 
dated 1419 (‘Calendar of Wills, Court of 
Husting,’ ii. 444), and is probably the 
same tenement as that referred to in Mr. 
MacMIcHAEL’s query. 

A tenement in Watlyngstret’* in the 
parish of St. Mary de “ Aldermarichirche,” 
called ‘‘ le Stulpes,” is mentioned in the will 
of John Shalyngford, 1397 (‘Calendar of 
Wills,’ ii. 328). 

‘The Century Dictionary’ gives “ stulp,” 
also ‘“‘ stolp,” “* stoup,” ‘* stoop,” as meaning 
‘“‘a short stout post of wood or stone set in 
the ground for any purpose,” and quotes 
the following passage from  Palladius’s 
‘ Husbondrie’ (Early English Text Society, 
p- 39) in illustration of this use of the word : 

But III foote high on stulpes must ther be 
A floor for hem. 

The word appears to be of Norse origin, 
and its meaning as set out in ‘ The Century 
Dictionary * is corroborated by ‘ The English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ 

Whether the form ‘ stoples ” is connected 
with ‘“‘staple,* the Anglo-Saxon  stapol, 
‘a post or pillar”; whether there has been 
a confusion between the words ; or whether 
the two forms are merely a case of metathesis 
of the p and J, perhaps Pror. SKEAT can 
inform us. H. A. HARBEN. 


Consult Pror. SxKeEat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary* under stop, where “stople” 
or ‘“‘stopel” is given as a Middle English 
derivative in the sense of spigot. 

FRANK PENNY. 


Since putting my query I have found 
mention in the ‘Calendar of Letter-Books * 
(‘ Letter-Book H,’ p. 93) of another “‘ Stoples” 
in ‘‘Suthwerk.” In a note upon this on 
the same page the Stoples, Stouples, Stolpes, 
or Stulpes are described as 
“low stone pillars standing at the Southwark end 
of London Bridge. Richard Chaucer, by his will, 
dated 12 April, 1349, and proved and enrolled in 
the Husting the same year (*Cal. of Wills,’ i. 590-1), 
devised to the parish of St. Michael de Paternoster- 
chirch his tenement near ‘les Stouples’ at the 
corner of London Bridge towards Southwark.” 


J. MacMIcHAEL. 


Petre Ericram (10 8. xii. 349).—The 
epigram referred to was made on Patrick 
Robertson, a famous bon vivant and humorist 
of the Scottish Bar, who was Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, 1842, and occupied 
a seat on the Bench under the title of Lord 
Robertson, 1843-55. He was the author of 


a large quarto volume of singularly weak 
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poems, which Lockhart reviewed in The 
Quarterly, and in one copy of that magazine 
which was sent to the author the following 
lines appeared by way of epitaph :— 

Here lies the peerless paper lord, Lord Peter 


Who broke the laws of God and man and metre. 


It may be explained that in Scotland a 
Lord of Session is called a “ paper” Lord, 
the title being merely one of courtesy. The 
joke of course lay in the fact that Robertson 
thought the lines were in every copy of that 
issue of The Quarterly, much to his indigna- 
tion and annoyance. He was too good a 
fellow, however, not to appreciate the 
pleasantry when he fully understood the 
facts. He was, indeed, a constant butt 
for Lockhart’s wit, but Lockhart had a 
real affection for his genial comrade at the 
Bar, as the following less-known verses 
testify :— 

Oh! Petrus, Pedro, Peter, which you wi 

Long, long thy radiant destiny fuifil bie 

Bright be thy.wit, and bright the golden ore 

Paid down in fees for thy deep legal lore : 

Bright be thy claret, brisk be thy champagne ; 
Thy whisky punch a vast exHaustless main, 

With thee disporting on its joyous shore, 

Of that glad spirit quaffing ever more; 

Keen be thy stomach, potent thy digestion, 

And long thy lectures on “‘ the general question” ; 
While young and old swell out the genial strain 
We ne'er shall look upon his like again. 


J. B. P. 


_ The epigrem on the Petre or Peter who 
is described by N. M. as “ breaking the laws 
of God and man and metre” does not relate 
to a member of either of those families. 
Its subject was a Scottish judge, Patrick 
Robertson, Lord Robertson, playfully “‘ called 
by the endearing Scottish diminutive Peter,” 
and its author was J. G. Lockhart. 

Robertson dabbled in poetry. A volume 
by him entitled ‘ Leaves from a Journal, and 
other Fragments in Verse,’ was printed in 
1845. It was criticized in The Quarterly 
Review, vol. Ixxvi. (1845), pp. 424-9. Toa 
single copy of this number, which was duly 
sent.to the author, the epigram which is 
inquired for was appended in print by 
Lockhart. This deluded Lord Robertson 
into the belief that it appeared in the whole 
impression of the review, and caused much 
amusement among his friends. The lines 
are quoted in Mrs. Gordon’s ‘ Christopher 
North,’ ii. 94, and in B. W. Crombie’s 
“Modern Athenians,’ p. 73. 

W. P. Courtney. 


See 8 S. vii. 367, 454, 493, and Mrs. 
Gordon’s ‘Memoir of Prof. Wilson’ (ii. 94) 
there referred to. 


St. SwItTHIn. 


N. M. is no doubt thinking of the epigram, 
or epitaph, written by Lockhart on Patrick 
Robertson, Lord Robertson, commonly 
called “ Peter.” For details of his life 
see the ‘D.N.B.,’ in which, however, the 
reference to ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ’ 
(by Lockhart) is misleading and ae 


The lines were the commencement of an 
epitaph written by Lockhart upon the 
Scotch judge called, according to the 
Scotch custom, Lord Robertson. Lock- 
hart’s joke is narrated by Dr. John Brown 
in his essay ‘In Clear Dream and Solemn 
Vision,’ included in a collection entitled 
‘John Leech, and other Papers,’ published 
by Douglas of Edinburgh in 1882. The 
passage 1s :— 

‘*T dare say most of us know the trick played him 
[Robertson] by his old chum, John Lachlan’: when 
reviewing his friend’s trashy ‘Gleams of Thought’ 
in The Geurterte, how he made the printer put 
into the copy for the poet this epitaph :— 

Here lies that peerless paper-lord, Lord Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God, and man, and metre. 
There were eight or ten more lines, but 
Peter destroyed them in his wrath. 

Frank NEWMAN. 


[The author of ‘Rab and his Friends’ would seem 
to have attributed the cause of the epitaph to the 
wrong volume, as Robertson’s ‘Gleams of Thought’ 
was not published until 1847, while the epitaph, 
Mr. CouxtNey states, appeared in The Quarterly 
in 1845. Mr. Tuomas Bayne and Mr. WALTER 
Scott also thanked for replies. ] 


DicKENS : SHAKESPEARE: WOODBINE ” 
(10 S. xii. 281, 333)—Next Mezzo refers to 
the frequent mention in Parkinson’s ‘ Para- 
dise’ of the honeysuckle as “‘ woodbinde,” 
and also to the fact that the name ‘‘ wood- 
bine’ was formerly especially given to the 
clematis or “traveller's joy.” In_ this 
connexion the following quotation from 
Parkinson, although not really in point, 
may have a pleasant interest :— 

“The Honisucle that groweth wilde in euery 
hedge, although it be very sweete, yet doe I not 
bring it into my a. but let it rest in his owne 

lace, to serue their senses who trauell by it, or 

aue no garden.” 
He almost calls the honeysuckle “the 
traveller’s joy.” 

Nares in his ‘Glossary,’ after quoting, 
under “‘ eglantine,”’ the passage from Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro,’ and saying that, as the name 
has sometimes been erroneously given to 
the honeysuckle, Milton may have so under- 
stood it, adds: “If not, he must have 
meant the wildrose” (otherwise the dog- 
rose, Rosa canina). In two or three dic- 
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tionaries I find a quotation from Levins’s 

‘Manipulus Vocabulorum,’ 1570 (to which 

I cannot refer), where the English and 

Latin synonyms are given as “ Eglantine, 

cynorrodos ’’—Cynorrhodos being, of course, 

the Latin for the dogrose. Op) 
New York City. 


It is clear from ‘N.E.D.’ that honey- 
suckle and woodbine are the same ; see the 
quotations from Turner, 1562, Shakespeare, 
and Withering. Bindweed, the convolvulus, 
for which there are given quotations from 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, is used “ also 
dialectally’ for honeysuckle and other 
climbers. 

Here are more quotations. Our modern 
poetesses have a fondness for woodbine. 


Charlotte Smith :— 
Pluck the wild rose or woodbine’s gadding flowers. 
There honeysuckles flaunt, and roses blow. 
Bower'd with wild roses, and the clasping woodbine, 
And the dew fills the silver bindweed’s cups 

Mrs. Hemans :— 
Or gather woodbine from the garden spot. 
Gather one woodbine bough, 


Then, from the lattice low 
Of the bowered cottage. 


The woodbine, the primrose, the violet dim. 


O’er the woodbine she can dwell. 

This rich bough 
Of honeyed woodbine tells me of the oak. 
There is a spray of woodbine from the tree. 


Keats :— 
A filbert-hedge with wild-briar overtwined, 
And clumps of woodbine. 


Tennyson :— 
The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n its 
wavy bowers. 
Frances Brown :— 
In haunts where the woodbine yet climbs. 


W. C. B. 


No one seems to have consulted Messrs. 
Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Plant-Names.’ Honeysuckle and woodbine 
are different names for Lonicera pericly- 
menum, but it has not the exclusive use of 
them, and has dozens of other names to 
compensate it for that. St. SwiTHIn. 


SWINBURNE ON Ir1sH NaTIONALIsTs (10 S. 
xii. 350).—Swinburne’s most sympathetic 
allusion to the Irish Nationalist cause is his 
‘Appeal to England’; but for this Kom 
Omso will search in vain in the poet’s 
collected works, as it has never been re- 
printed. The poem, consisting of twelve 


seven-line stanzas, was received in MS. 
by the Committee formed for the purpose 
of obtaining a commutation of the capital 
sentence passed upon the Manchester 
Martyrs—Allen, Gould, and Larkin, who 
were executed in November, 1867. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Condemned Fenian Prisoners 
—‘An Appeal to England’ by the dis- 
tinguished Algernon Swinburne, Author of 
‘Poems and Ballads,’ ‘Chastelard,’ &c.’ 
It was published in small 8vo. green wrappers, 
without printer’s name or place. It is now 
very scarce. I saw a copy sold at Hodg- 
son’s two or three years ago—for, if my 
memory serves me right, lJ. 5s. 

Twenty years afterwards, when the poet 
was denouncing in his vigorous verse the 
doings of the Nationalists of that day, 
The Daily News reprinted the ‘ Appeal,’ 
with the significant comment that “the 
verses will be read with interest now for 
other than literary reasons.” I could let 
Kom Omso have a copy of the verses. 

EpiTor ‘ Irish Book LOvER.' 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


A fine poem by Swinburne entitled ‘ The 
Commonweal: a Song for Unionists,’ dated 
30 June, 1886, appeared in The Times on 
or about 1 July, 1886. There are fifteen 
stanzas. The first is :— 

Men, whose fathers braved the world in arms 
against our isles in union, 

Men whose brothers met rebellion face to face, 
Show the hearts ye have, if worthy long descent 

and high communion, 

Show the spirits, if unbroken, of your race. 

My cutting is from The Sporting Times of 
3 July, 1886, which quotes The Times. 
RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


CHARLES Picort’s ‘ JockEy CiuB’ (10 S. 
xii. 90, 135, 174, 255).—In writing at the 
third reference, ‘“‘ There was not a Sir 
Frederick Eden—only Sir Robert and his 
third son,” &c., I should have added “ con- 
nected with the Jockey Club, and therefore 
likely to be the subject of Pigott’s lampoon.”’ 
I regret that in omitting this I too com- 
pletely corrected Mr. W. H. Davin’s reply 
p. 136). ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


WELTJE’s CLuB (10 S. xii. 167, 239, 293, 
352).—Mr. Wheatley in ‘ London Past and 
Present,’ i. 516, says, on the authority of 
‘The Cornwallis Correspondence,’ i. 363, 
note, that the Prince of Wales, in opposition 
to Brooks’s, where his friends Tarleton and 
Jack Payne, though proposed by his Royal 
Highness, had been blackballed, founded 
@ club “ where Fenton’s Hotel now [1857] 
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stands. It was kept by Weltzie (who had 
been house-steward to the Prince of Wales), 
by whose name it was afterwards called.” 
Both the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York were certainly very young at the time, 
but they were precocious lads, if we are to 
believe the same authority, who states that 
they reciprocally obliged one another— 
the Prince taught the Duke to drink, and 
the Duke taught the Prince to lose his money. 

With regard to the political principles 
of the club, James Hare, writing to Lord 
Carlisle on 29 Dec., 1781, said :-— 

“There are two Clubs lately formed, both consist- 
ing of young men, and chiefly of different parties in 
politics. Goortree’s [Goostree’s] is a canal society 
of young men in Opposition, and they are very nice 
in their admissions; as they discourage gaming as 
much as possible, their club will not do any harm to 
Brookes’s [sicj, and probably not subsist a great 
while ; it seems to be formed on the model of the 
celebrated Tuesday Night Club. ‘The other is at 
Welche’s [sic] in St. James’s Street, consisting of 
young men who belong to Government,” &c. 

On 11 Feb., 1782, the same correspondent 
wrote to Lord Carlisle :— 

“ A young Club at Weltje’s begins to alarm us, as 
they increase in numbers, live well, and are difficult 
in their choice of members; it is almost entirely a 


Ministerial Club, as Brookes’s is a Minority.”— 
‘Carlisle MSS.,’ 1897, pp. 555, 575. 

At this time the Prince of Wales’s a3sociates 
belonged to the Whig party, which was in 
Opposition, and it seems probable that, 
having founded the club in a fit of pique, 
he resumed in a very short time his position 
in his favourite Brooks’s. 

My authority for stating that J. C. Weltje 
was Clerk of the Kitchen to the Prince of 
Wales, and Louis Weltje to the Duke of 
York, was Féret’s ‘ Fulham Old and New,’ 
ili, 18. Mr. Féret was a most careful and 
writer, @3 reference to the 

ack volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ will conclusively 
prove, and I thought I was safe in accepting 
his statement without further verification. 
In this instance, however, he was undoubtedly 
in error. Louis was the elder brother, and 
would be entitled to hold the higher position. 
In the ‘ Marriage Registers of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square’ (Harl. Soc.), i. 222, is an 
entry of the marriage by licence, on 6 July, 
1772, of “‘ Leuld Weltje and Amelia Ahrens.” 
If this “Leuld” is identical with Louis 
Weltje, he must have been in England 
several years before the club was founded, 
It is possible that he was in the King’s 
household, and was transferred to that of the 
Prince of Wales when the latter’s establish- 
ment was formed. Faulkner, however, in 
his ‘History of Hammersmith,’ p. 332, says 


that Louis Weltje was the owner of the 
Pavilion at Brighton, the favourite residence 
of George IV., who, being pleased with his 
manners, gave him a situation in his house- 
hold, in which he rose to be chief cook and 
purveyor. 

In my former reply I should have men- 
tioned that the Royal Societies Club now 
stands on the site of Weltje’s. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Your correspondent H. says :— 

“The magnificent collections of French furniture 
and Sévres china now in the session of the 
Crown are traditionally held to have been bought 
for George IV. by one of the Weltje brothers” ; 
but tradition, so far as I am concerned (and 
I have delved into the matter somewhat), 
credits the purchase of a part, at any rate, 
of the Windsor furniture and china to 
one Laurens, cook or maitre de bouche to 
George III. It is pretty certain that Laurens 
toured the Continent, or at least Hol!and and 
France, attending sales, visiting di!apidated 
country houses, and nosing here and there 
for china, glass, furniture, and pictures ; and 
it was commonly understood at Windsor that 
Laurens was responsible for many of the 
treasures there gathered. I have no record 
as to whether he was a good cook, or other- 
wise. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Rev. MatrHew (10 S. xii. 349).— 
Charles Lamb (‘ Christ’s Hospital Five-and- 
Thirty Years Ago,’ in ‘Essays of Elia’) 
and Leigh Hunt (‘ Autobiography,’ chap. iii.) 
both give an account of the under grammar- 
master, whose name they write as Field ; 
both mention his dramatic effort, and both 
insist on his absolute ineffectiveness as a 
teacher. ‘‘A man of a more handsome 
incompetence for his situation,” says Leigh 
Hunt, ‘‘ perhaps did not exist.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Str Jacop JacoBseNn (10 S. xii. 247).— 
He was a Director of the South Sea Company 
from 1715 to 1721, being chosen at the 
triennial elections in February, 1715, and 
February, 1718. In the matter of the fines 
inflicted on the Directors he was dealt with 
very leniently. His estate was valued at 
11,4811. 4s., and in the Grand Committee 
of the House of Commons it was agreed 
without a division, on the motion of Mr. John 
Hungerford, to allow him to retain 11,000/., 
thus fining him only the odd 481/, 4s. 

Sir John Fellowes (the Sub-Governor) and 
Sir John Blunt, owners of estates valued 
at 243,096/. Os. 6d. and 183,349/. 10s. 83d. 
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respectively, were allowed only 10,0001. 
and 5,000/. In the case of the latter only 
1,000/. was at first granted, but it was 
subsequently increased to the larger sum. 
The minute precision with which the values 
of the estates were calculated to pence and 
farthings irresistibly recalls the comment of 
Mr. Mantalini on the bill presented to him. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


See N. Tindal’s ‘ History of England’ 
(Rapin), 1743, vol. iv. pt. ii. (1747), pp. 643-4. 
There is a printed copy of the inventory of 
the real and personal estate of Sir J. Jacob- 
sen in the British Museum Library. 
LIONEL SCHANK. 


Buckie’s ‘History or CIVILIZATION’ 
(10 S. xii. 328).—The critique in question 
could not have appeared in The Fortnightly, 
for Buckle’s last volume was published in 
1861, and The Fortnightly did not come 
into existence till 1865. Buckle’s book was 
censured more or less severely, in general or 
in detail, by Darwin, Macaulay, Bagehot, 
Matthew Arnold, Masson, Mark Pattison, 
George Eliot, Sir Leslie Stephen, Gladstone, 
Grant Allen, Froude, Lord Morley, and Prof. 
Saintsbury. Probably no tribunal so hete- 
rogeneous has ever been so unanimous. 

W. A. H. 


Perhaps the critique inquired after may 
refer to a series of articles by Prof. Masson 
on ‘Mr. Buckle’s Doctrine as to the Scotch 
and their History,’ which appeared in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for July, August, and 
September, 1861. The articles are respect- 
ively headed: (1) ‘Mr. Buckle’s General 
Thesis and Early Scottish History,’ p. 177 ; 
(2) ‘The Weasel Wars of Scotland and the 
Scottish Reformation,’ p. 309; (3) ‘Scot- 
land in the Seventeenth Century,’ p. 370. 

WALTER Scort. 


“THE Doc anp Por” (10 S. xii. 244, 
298).—Apparently the article in The Daily 
Graphic of 13 Sept., 1905, referred to on 
p. 298, was taken from Larwood and Hotten’s 
* History of Signboards,’ in which (6th ed., 
pp. 443-4) is more than a page about the 
sign of “The Dog’s Head in the Pot.” 
Larwood and Hotten say inter alia that 
**this sign is sometimes called the Dog and Crock, 
as in the Blackfriars’ Road; at Michelmouth, 
Romsey, Hants, and elsewhere. In the western 
counties the word ‘crock’ is indiscriminately 
applied to iron or earthen pots. From the latter 
application comes the term ‘ crockery ware.’ ” 
Touching the quotation from the Rev. E. 

-Johnson’s translation of the ‘Colloquies’ 


of Erasmus (ante, p. 245), may I inquire 
whether “at the Bar’ is a fairly correct 
translation of “‘ad abacum rationalem,” 
which is the original phrase in 7TwxoTAov~ 
(Franciscani)? I quote from ‘ Des. 
Erasmi Roterodami Colloquia,’ Lugd. Batav. 
et RKoterod., 1664, p. 308. Abacus, a “‘side- 
board” or “‘ buffet,” might perhaps mean a 
“‘bar’’ (at an inn); but what is the exact 
meaning of rationalis ? 
RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


MECHANICAL RoapD CarriaGEs (10 8. xi. 
305, 374, 431, 498; xii. 31, 96, 158).—A 
decidedly earlier newspaper reference to a 
mechanical road carriage than those of 
1742 and 1759, supplied by your corre- 
spondents, and to a vehicle which was not 
only an “auto,” but a “taxi”—to apply 
the slang of to-day—is to be found in the 
following advertisement, which appeared in 
The Daily Courant of 13 Jan., 1711 :— 

“To give Notice, That at the 7 Stars under the 
Piazzas in Covent Garden-is to be seen a Chariot in 
which a Man may Travel without Horses, the like 
never made nor seen before in England; it will go 
5 or 6 Miles an Hour, and Measure the Miles as it 
goes; it will turn or go back, and go up Hill as easy 
as on level Ground. Perform’d by Christopher 
Holtum, the first Author of Alarum for a Pocket- 
Watch. Where Attendance is given from 10 in the 
Morning till 8 at Night.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Lonpon TAVERNS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (10 8. xii. 127, 190, 254).—I can 
vouch for the accuracy in location of “* The 
Cock,” as stated by Sm Harry B. PoLanp 
and Mr. Wm. Dovetas. In the same row 
stood a hairdresser’s and Prosser’s Oyster 
Bar. It may be recalled that the old sign 
of ‘The Cock” was stolen, and, I think, 
afterwards recovered. 

Whilst on an interesting topic, it may be 
permissible to refer to ‘The London”’ 
restaurant over, or adjoining, Messrs. 
Patttridge & Cooper’s premises at the 
opposite corner of Chancery Lane. My 
impression is that this place closed its doors 
before its much more ancient and famous 
neighbour was demolished. 

Ceci, CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


ARNOLD, SHELLEY, KEatTs, 
AND THE YEw (10 8S. xii. 287, 336).--In the 
lines from ‘ Endymion’ from which I. M. L. 
takes the Keats quotation, Peona is rallying 
her brother upon his dejection, and with 
gentle ridicule is giving a supposed summary 
of his narrated dream, so as to turn it into a 
commonplace love-sick tale, unworthily 
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ended. In her fun-making she scoffs at the 
extreme depression following the vanishing 
of Endymion’s ecstatic love dream by telling 
how, in this tale, the ringdove—the bird 
that “ croodies am’rously,” and is specially 
associated with love-making--—dropped an 
ominous sprig of yew in the lover’s path, 
and “how he died.” {s there anything 
more in this than the fact that yew, being 
used at funerals, and therefore naturally 
suggestive of death, was a suitable token 
for Peona to choose ? 

In ‘ Twelfth Night’ the clown sings of 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew; 
and Herrick in ‘ Hesperides ’ (No. 82) has : 
And now ’tis known, behold ! behold I bring 

Unto the ghost th’ effused offering ; 

And look ! what smallage, nightshade, cypress, yew, 

Unto the shades have been, or now are due. 

It probably was not in Keats’s thought 
that yew is poisonous. It is generally now 
admitted, I suppose, that Shakespeare’s 
“cursed hebenon” and Spenser’s ‘ heben 
sad”’ mean yew. 

Dismissing ‘ Endymion,’ it may be perhaps 
noted here that in ‘ Urn Burial’ Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne suggests another than a gloomy 
a3sociation with yew as a funereal accom- 
paniment; and also Gilbert White, in 
* Antiquities of Selborne,’ devotes Letter V. 
to discussing the poisonous qualities of yew 
and its place in churchyards. M. C. L. 
New York City. 


Devit’s Sarrron (10 S. xii. 169).—In 
Hogg and Johnson’s ‘ Wild Flowers of Great 
Britain’ (1866) this parasite is said to be 
“so destructive to the plants upon the 
saps of which it lives, that it has received 
the local names of Devil’s-guts and Hell- 
weed.” The plate in the book is drawn 
from a specimen ‘‘ kindly furnished by Mrs. 
Gulson of East Cliff, near Teignmouth, 
who found it growing on furze in the 
neighbourhood of Dawlish.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

The Elms, Long Itchington. 


The dodder plant is more widely known 
in the North and the Midlands by the appro- 
priate, if unpleasant name of ‘“‘ Devil’s 
guts,” from the circumstance of the roots 
running very deep into the ground, and from 
the difficulty met with in extirpating it ; 
in fact, it defies the skill of the gardener and 
farmer to eradicate it entirely when once 
thoroughly in possession of the ground. 
From its destructive nature in suffocating 
other plants, it is also known as. hell-weed 
and strangle-tare, because of the resemblance 


of the stem—which winds around other 
plants and strangles them—to catgut. On 
the other hand, it is sometimes dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary as “ Lady’s laces,” and 
is otherwise known as “ Bride’s laces.”’ See 
Friend’s *‘ Flowers and Flower Lore,’ 1884 ; 
Patrick’s ‘ Plants,’ 1831; and the ‘ Dialect 
Dict.,’ 3.v. ‘ Devil’s guts.’ 
J. Ho~tpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Baron Grant (10 8. xii. 328).—In 1885 
or 1886 a son of this gentleman formed one 
of a party of B.N.C. men who were reading 
with me for classical pass Mods. and Greats. 

J. P. OWEN. 


70, Comeragh Road, W. 


Lanp OrricE: LAND OFFICE BUSINESS ” 
(10 S. xii. 150).—Mr. THornton asks for 
earlier examples of these two terms than 
1780 and 1882 respectively. I regret that 
I can furnish no examples of the latter term ; 
but the former term, as the following 
quotations show, had been in use over a 
century before 1790 :— 


* An Act relating to the Land Office also passed 
in these words— November the 12th 1681 Upper 
house have Assented John LLewellin Cl of 
Assembly....An Act Relating to the Land Office 
and the fees of the Clerk of the Council within this 
Province his Lordship having Ordered the Same 
to be read intimates to the Lower house that he 
cannot reasonably impose upon the Secretary 
the Entering of Certificates,’ &e.—‘ Archives of 
Maryland,’ vii. 242-3. 


hone Coll. Henry Digges and Maj' 
Nicholas Sewall Principall Secretarys of this 
Province produce to the board severall Rules 
necessary to be observed in their office for Lands 
....They were ordered to be read and are as 
olloweth—viz. Some particular heads of such 
Rules as ought more strictly to be observed in 
the Land Office.’’-—1686, May 6, ditto, v. 477. 


‘* John Penn, Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, 
Esquires, true and absolute Proprietors of the 
province of Pennsylvania and counties of New- 
castle Kent and Sussex on Delaware [these 
counties constituted Delaware]....do hereby 
constitute....thee the said Richard Peters to be 
our Secretary for the said province....and 
counties....to prepare and draw up all writings 
and Instruments relating to the Land Offices 
of the said province and counties.’’— 1737, Oct. 26, 
‘ Pennsylvania Archives,’ i. 545. ; 


‘* Whereas, in and by an act of the General 
Assembly....it is among other things enacted 
that a land Office be immediately opened for the 
purpose of granting lands under the following 
regulations....Resolved, That the said Office 
be immediately opened under the foregoing 
regulations.”—1780, 25 Feb., ‘ Revolutionary 
Records of the State of Georgia,’ ii, 226. 

“* Resolved that the remaining part of the report 
of the Committe be Postponed till the Bill should 
be brought in for opening the land Office.”’— 1783, 
24 Jan., ditto, iii, 237. 
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In “An Act for establishing the mode 
and conditions of Surveying and Granting 
the vacant Lands within this State,” passed 
in South Carolina in 1784, it was enacted 

‘“That a commissioner of locations shall be 
appointed in each circuit court district, who shall 
take and receive the original entry of all vacant 
lands.’’—‘ S. Carolina Statutes,’ iv. 590. 

In 1794 it was enacted 

‘That from and immediately after the passing 
of this Act, the land office be, and the same 
shall be, so far closed, for the term of four years, 
that within that period no one person shall obtain 
more than one grant for land to be hereafter 
surveyed.’’— Ditto, v. 234. 

The term “land office’ was apparently 
not in use during the colonial peek | in Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Virginia. 

The above facts have been gleaned from 
a merely cursory glance at the indexes to 
colonial records, archives, and laws, and a 
careful examination of the works them- 
selves would doubtless yield further facts of 
importance. In the extract from The Massa- 
chusetts Gazette of 7 March, 1774, quoted in 
part by Mr. THORNTON, it was stated that 
‘the land-offices in North-America will be 


opened again, and it is said on nearly the 


former footing.” Perhaps Mr. THoRNTON 
can explain exactly what the “former 
footing’? was. So far as I know, the 
subject has not been investigated. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS, 
Boston, U.S. 


[We have, on account of the pressure on our 
space, forwarded to MR, THORNTON several other 
quotations sent by Mr. MATTHEWS, ] 


“OnE”: “Oats”: THEIR PRONUNCIA- 
TION (10 S. xii. 288, 374).—At the latter 
reference Mr. JAMES PLatTT appears to give 
one the pronunciation win. This is not 
how I have heard it pronounced, except in 
some Northern counties, nor is it in accord 
with the ‘N.E.D.’ Indeed, wdn might, 
as it seems to me, have two different sounds, 
neither of which is that of one. Surely 
one rimes with son. Ce B. 


Mr. Pxatr says that in Shropshire oats 
is pronounced wuts. In North-West Lin- 
colnshire the form it takes is wots, whots, and 
wuts, though I am afraid the modern school 
system is waging war upon it, as it does on 
many other of our good old forms of speech. 

Robert Lockwood, my grandfather’s farm 
bailiff, though a very shrewd man as to 
his work, had never learnt to read, but 


sufficient knowledge of land-surveying to 
measure the work of the reapers in harvest 
time. In the account he was accustomed 
to produce on the settlement day after 
harvest he used to indicate wheat by a 
very large W, and oats by the same letter 
of very small dimensions. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


LANGUAGE AND PuysioGnomy (10 xii. 
365).—I believe there is a connexion between 
language and physiognomy, or, to put it 
from another point of view, either certain 
sounds insensibly shape the organs of speech, 
or else certain nations possess vocal organs 
different in some degree from those of other 
folk, and in consequence differ also in their 
utterance. St. SwiTHIN' mentions the 
Hebrew nose and mouth. It is true that the 
Semitic alphabet contains a series of con- 
sonants which are unknown to any other 
language, and which the stranger fails to 
learn. Similarly, it takes a negro to pro- 
nounce the singular consonants kp and gb 
which are found in all the negro languages 
of the West Coast of Africa, and apparently 
nowhere else in the world. I have heard 
these sounds from natives. They resemble 
pw and bw, eg., Ekpetedo, a place-name, 
sounds like Epwetedo. 

The Spanish ‘‘ compromise” between 
v and b is not a very good example, as this 
sound is common among the Dutch, who can 
scarcely be accused of ‘‘ Southern languor.” 
It is also used by the Hungarians, another 
far from languid race, whose speech I once 
heard described (by a humorist) as ‘‘ drums 
and damp squibs.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


ALVARY OR ALVERY, CHRISTIAN NAME 
(10 S. xii. 309, 397).—The name Avray is 
probably the same as Auray, which is the 
designation of a small seaport not far from 
L’Orient, France. Here in 1364 an English 
division of the Black Prince’s forces under 
John Chandos defeated the French after a 
sanguinary struggle, the celebrated French 
leader Du Guesclin being made prisoner. 
Hence, in the first instance, the name may 
have been chosen by one of the English 
warriors present to give to a child, and then 
have remained in the family, the form first 
instanced by Mr. StraPLeTon dating from 
1589. In the seventeenth century the 
variants Alvary and Alvery seem to point 
to the original name having become confused 
with the Spanish Alvarez a patronymic of 
common occurrence in Spain and Portugal. 

N. W. HI. 


strange to say, he had somehow acquired 


New York. 
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Miss CRAWFORD, CANADIAN Poet (10 S° 
xii. 310, 353).—I knew this writer well’ 
Daughter of an Irish medical man, she was 
brought to Canada in infancy. Many of 
her poems passed through my hands into 
The Toronto Globe. In Canada, as in Eng- 
land, the writing of poetry for a living is not 
to be recommended. She printed a book of 
poems in 1884. Itdid not sell. She became 
desperately poor, and died in want soon 
afterward. A complete collection of her 
poems was printed in 1905 by the Methodist 
Book-Room, Toronto. | AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S LITERARY DESCEND- 
ants: ‘THE ADVENTURES OF Capt. ROBERT 
Boye’ (10 S. xii. 7, 79)—Who was the 
author of ‘The Adventures of the Hon. 
Capt. Robert Boyle* which is mentioned in 
Charles Lamb’s essay on Christ’s Hospital, 
and which was, I think, one of the many 


narratives suggested in the eighteenth century |, 


by Defoe’s masterpiece ? ‘‘ We had,” says 
Lamb, 

“classics of our own, without. being beholden to 
‘insolent Greece or wang, that passed 
current amongst us,—' Peter Wilkins,’ ‘The Adven- 
tures of the Hon. Capt. Robert. Boyle,’ ‘The 
Fortunate Blue-Coat Boy,’ and the like.’ 

When I was a boy in Ireland, more years 
ago now than I care to remember, ‘ Capt. 
Robert Boyle’ was still read by boys as 
eagerly as ever it had been by Charles Lamb 
and his schoolfellows. The edition was a 
cheap one, in cloth binding, in which form 
it lingered long on stalls, or on the shelves 
of second-hand booksellers. I have seen no 
trace of it in any shape of late years. The 
story, if early impressions do not deceive 
me, was told with some spirit, and not with- 
out an ingredient of what would now be 
termed sensationalism. 

Morcan McManon. 

Sydney, New South Wales. 


Fryinc Macuines (10 S. xi. 145; xii. 
170, 238, 272, 374).—The following, from 
The Glasgow Evening Times of 9 November, 
may be worth putting on record in ‘ N. & Q.’: 


“While the public mind is so keenly directed to 
the development of flying machines, it may be well 
to recall a remarkable experiment in aerial flight 
which was made in the early years of the sixteenth 
century. One of the favourites of King James IV. 
was an Italian, noted for his wit and huniour, and 
claiming to be an alchemist. As a mark of the 
royal favour he was made Abbot of Tungland. The 
Abbot promised so much and_ performed so little 
that it became obvious to the King and the Court, 
says Bishop Leslie in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ that 
his main purpose was to ‘ milk purses.’ Determined 
to regain favour, the Abbot gave out that on a 


certain day he would fly from Stirling Castle and 
reach France before the Ambassadors, then about 
to depart, would arrive in that country. The sequel 
is best told in the words of Leslie as translated (in — 
1596) into Scottish by Father James Dalrymple 
(Scottish Text Society’s edition). 

***To be schort, the day cumis; to baith his 
schouders he couples his wings, that of dyvers 
foulis he had provydet, fra the hicht of the castel 
of Sterling as he wald tak Jornay, he makis him to 
flie up in the air; bot or he was weil begun, his 
voyage was at an end, for this deceiver fel doun 
with sik a dade, that the bystanders wist not, 
quhither tha sulde mair meine (lament) his dolour 
or merveil of his dafrie (folly). Al rinis to visit 
him, tha ask the Abbot with his wings haw he did. 
He answers that his thich bane is brokne and he 
hopet never to gang agane; al war lyk to cleive of 
lauchter, that quha lyk another Icarus wald now 
flie to hevin, rychtnow lyk another Simon Magus 
mycht nott sett his fute to the Erde. This notable 
Abbot seing himselfe in sik derisioun, to purge his 
crime, and mak al cleine, the wyte (blame) he lays 
on the wings, that tha war not utterlie egle 
fetheris bot sum cok and capoune fetheris, sais he, 
war amang thame, nocht convenient to that use.’ 

“Tt is not surprising that the Abbot of Tungland’s 
adventure became ‘a sport to lauch at in mirrines 
throuch al Scotland.’ ” 

ae 


Glasgow. 


Mrs. AnD Miss VANNECK (10 S. xii. 188, 
251, 318, 377).—Since Gertrude, third 
daughter of Sir Joshua Vanneck, appears 
to have been an intimate friend of the Prince 
of Wales, it seems most probable that she 
was the lady referred to in the unpublished 
diary quoted by Mr. G. W. E. Russell on 
pp. 73-74 of ‘ Collections and Recollections.? 
It is possible that the Mrs. and Miss Vanneck 
of this diary were one and the same person. 
The Oracle of Wednesday, 11 April, 1792, 
contains the following paragraph :— 

‘‘Miss Vanneck no longer calls herself by the 
childish appellation of Miss, but Mrs., thus con- 
ferring on herself a title which might long since 
have been really held.” 

In the ‘Castle Howard MSS.,’ however, 
George Selwyn mentions a “ Mrs. Vanheck, 
who has a most beautiful place at Roe- 
hampton’”® (12 Aug., 1790). This may 
have been the wife of Joshua Vanneck, 
afterwards third baronet, who, as F. pE H. L. 
points out, was the only Mrs. Vanneck 
(in this particular family) living in 1788. 

Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


CROMWELL AND THE 117TH Psat (10 S. 
x. 268, 436).—Carlyle in concluding his 


account of Cromwell’s victory at Dunbar 
quotes Hodgson’s statement that “‘ the Lord 
General made a halt and sang the Hundred 
and Seventeenth Psalm,”? and then makes 
the comment: ‘‘ Hundred and Seventeenth 
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Psalm at the foot of the Doon Hill; there 
we uplift it to the tune of Bangor, or some 
still higher score, and roll it strong and great 
against the sky” (Cromwell’s ‘ Letters and 
Speeches,” ii. pt. 6, quoted by Dean Church 
in his third notice of the book in The Guardian 
25 Feb., 1846; reprinted in ‘ Occasional 
Papers ” (1897), i. 40. 

I do not know if any one has pointed out 
the resemblance to Tennyson’s 

roll’d the psalm to wintry skies 
(‘In Memoriam,’ lvi.). 

Carlyle and Tennyson were friends in 1840, 
and we may therefore feel certain that the 
coincidence in expression is not accidental. 
Is it possible to decide its paternity with any 
show of reason ? T. NIcKLIN. 

Rossall School. 


CHARLES, DuKE oF ORLEANS: ‘LES 
DEUX 8” (10 S. xii. 348).—Under Visconti, 
Valentine (died 1408), widow of Louis I., 
Duke of Orleans, Mrs. Bury Palliser says 

‘ Historic Devices,’ &c.) :— 

‘‘Valentine took for device the watering-pot 
(chantepleure) between two letters S, initials of 
Soucy et Soupir, with the motto, 

Rien ne m’est plus, 

Plus ne m’est rien. 
These two melancholy lines were repeated in every 
part of the rooms of the duchess, the walls of whic 
were hung with black drapery semée of white tears. 
After a year of sorrow, Valentine died at the age of 
thirty-eight.” . 
It is evident that Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
accepted his mother’s device. 

St. 


Lonpon Pusiic MONUMENTS: THEIR 
Cost (108. xii. 347).—In 1862 a return was 
made 
“of the public statues or public monuments in 
London, belonging to the nation, exclusive of those 
in palaces other than St. Stephen’s Hall, in the 
palace of Westminster, or cathedrals, and now 
under the charge of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, specifying the date of erection, the names 
of the artists, if known, and from what funds 
purchased or erected.” 

The list was published in The Illustrated 
London News of 10 July, 1862. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW AND OtrorD (10 S. 
xii. 248, 310).—Mr. BapDELEy’s interesting 
reply to my inquiry satisfactorily disposes 
of my suggestion that the ‘‘ cock-and-hen 
business’ as practised here might have 
descended directly from the cult of A‘scu- 
lapius. I was hoping that this phase of the 


cult would have been found to be peculiar 
to the connexion with St. Bartholomew, 
and thus a direct link with pagan practices. 


In reply to Mr. Wainwricut’s inquiry 
as to the source of the story about the 
wonderworking figure (ante, p. 313), 
Lambarde is the oldest authority that I can 
trace, and his account is sufficiently cireum- 
stantial to make one believe that it was 
based upon some written record. I have 
not, however, yet succeeded in tracing any 
official papers on the point. 

C. HESKETH. 

Otford, Kent. 


JacosB Cote (10 xii. 129, 218, 251).— 
Jacob Cole was a hatter at 23, Bridge Street, 
Westminster, 1837-60, and at 8, Bridge 
Street, 1860-65. The firm was styled Cole 
& Son from 1849. FREDERIC BOASE. 


“Hors Heats (10 S. xii. 284, 351).— 
I am greatly obliged to Pror. Skear for his 
most instructive reply. I had not an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the ‘E.D.D. The 
statement that hoath only occurs in place- 
names must, I think, be modified in face of 
Lambarde’s mention of the “ Parke and 
Hothe of Langley.” W. F. Pripravx. 


HEREDITARY HERB-STREWER TO THE 
Famity (10 8. xii. 289, 354).—In the 
‘ Calendar of State Papers, Dom., Charles II. 
1660-1,’ p. 31, there is a note of the petition 
of Bridget Rumney 


‘*for restoration to the office of providing Flowers . 


and Sweet Herbs for the Court, granted by the late 
King to herself and her late mother, who with her 
own two sons was slain in the battle of Naseby. 
Annexing Certificate by Peter Newton, that the 
petitioner was sworn in to the place of garnisher 
and trimmer of the chapel, presence, and privy 
lodgings, in the room of her mother, Eliz. Burgess. 
Sept. 11, 1647.” 
G. THORN-DRURY. 


First ELEPHANT (10 8S. xi. 
467; xii. 197, 257, 317)—I should have 
added at the last reference that the Emperor 
Claudius is said to have employed elephants 
during his conquest of Britain in a.p. 43. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


“UNE CATALOGUE RAISONNEE” (10 5S. 
xii. 348).—At any rate Brachet’s ‘ Ety- 
mological French Dictionary,’ Clarendon 
Press, 1882, gives “catalogue” as feminine, 
without further remark as to the gender. 


Rospert TOKER OR TUCKER OF EXETER 
(10 S. xii. 268).—The will of Robert Toker 
of Exeter, gent., proved P.C.C. 1546 
(31 Alen), might throw some light on the 
subject. P. Lucas. 
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Miscellaneows. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Charles Dickens and his Friends. By W. Teign- 
mouth Shore. (Cassell & Co.) 


Tus book, though it may entertain and instruct 
the ordinary reader, contains hardly anything of 
novelty for the expert in Dickens and his period. 
It consists mainly of sketches of his various friends 
and associates, which depend for their matter on 
familiar sources, and are more concerned with such 
features as dress and deportment than with cha- 
racter. Many of the stories given have served the 
turn of the compiler so often that we know them 
by heart. The author shows signs of being a com- 
petent critic, but he seldom indulges his gifts in 
that direction. He warns ‘‘critical readers” that 
‘he has made no pretence of completeness,” and 
says elsewhere that it “‘has not come within the 
scope of this book to deal critically or otherwise 
with Dickens as a man of letters.” We doubt, 
indeed, if any clear view of Dickens emerges from 
these loosely connected pages—a ‘‘ rambling record,” 
as the author says. On the matter of the ‘‘ Read- 
ings,” all important as shortening Dickens’s life, we 
get no sufficient discussion, and we commend to our 
readers the remarks on the subject in ‘ The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft.’ 

Regarding Maclise Mr. Shore writes: ‘ Indeed, 
they were fine young fellows all in those days, and 
dandies most of them, all honour to them.” We 
notice that the full, sentimental view of Little Nell 
and Paul Dombey receives some modification, though 
in other respects Mr. Shore takes the standpoint of 
a kindly and easygoing Pickwickian. We are glad 
to see the study of Dickens’s letters commended. 
They are an essential part of his story, though we 
do not rate them so high as our author. 

The illustrations are numerous, and by no means 
so familiar to us as the greater part of the text. 
The facsimile of one of Dickens's last letters (to 
Charles Kent), reproduced opposite p. 310, is, we 
may add, available at the British Museum, where 
we bought it some years since. So little is known 
of these facsimiles that a daily paper with literary 
pretensions “boomed” in 1900 one of them as a 
new and original letter of Charles Dickens. The 
facsimile itself was badly misprinted, and _ the 
recipient’s name muddled, though both had been 
known for years to Dickensians. The Scotch papers 
slavishly followed the London pioneer in this *‘ dis- 
covery,” but we did not think it worth while to 
cumber our pages with a refutation in print of the 
suggestions and queries founded on this second 
removal from the truth. 


Masters of Literature.—Fielding. Edited by George 
Saintsbury, D.Litt.—Scott. Edited by Arthur J. 
Grant. (Bell & Sons.) 


THE aim of this series of ‘‘ Masters of Literature” 
is to give ‘‘in handy volumes the finest passages 
from the writings of the greatest authors. Each 
volume is edited by a well-known scholar, and 
contains representative selections connected by 
editorial comments.” Each book, in fact, repre- 


sents at best a great author ‘boiled down” into 
the essence of his work. This is not a principle we 
can approve of, but we suppose that the books are 
meant for purposes of ‘‘ cramming.” 


Prof. Seinthers writes with his usual skill and 
knowledge, and his critical remarks are of great 
interest. We cannot, however, regard his extracts 
as sufficient to give a proper knowledge of 
Fielding. 

Still less can this be said of Prof. Grant’s volume. 
The extracts from Scott’s novels are absurdly 
inadequate. We find two passages from ‘ Waver- 
ley,’ and two each from ‘The Antiquary,’ ‘Rob 
Roy,’ ‘St. Ronan's Well,’ and ‘Redgauntlet,’ with 
one from ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian’ (said to be the best of the novels by the 
Professor), ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘ A Legend 
of Montrose,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘The Talisman,’ ‘ Wood- 
stock,’ and ‘The Fair Maid of Perth.’ Further, 
we find a passage on the Novels from the intro- 
duction to ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’; and among 
‘Poems,’ ‘ Proud Maisie,’ ‘ Pibroch of Donald Dhu, 
Elegy on Pitt and Fox from ‘ Marmion,’ and 
‘The Fiery Cross’ from ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ 
If this isan adequate selection from Scott’s werk, 
either in verse or prose, we have been greatly 
deceived as to his powers for many years. 

Prof. Grant writes an Introduction which is 
sensible, though too much time is spent on travers- 
ing Carlyle’s ill-tempered judgment. What, how- 
ever, we miss is the recognition of Scott's lyrical 
gift. In his note to ‘Proud Maisie’ the critic 
describes it as ‘‘a success of a kind that Scott has 
rarely attained ; for he usually likes a large canvas 
and no restrictions.” This seems to us & strange 
saying, for we think ‘ The Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics’ is perfectly just in including thirteen 
lyrics of Scott’s. 

Association for Memorials of the Dead, Ireland : 
Journal for the Year 1908. Vol. VII. Nos. 1 and 
2of Part II. (Dublin, the Association.) 

Last year was the twenty-first of the Association, 
and it has now fairly established itself by doing 
valuable record work in a scholarly style. At 10S. 
x.360 we expressed our warm commendation of the . 
excellent and interesting results of the energy of the 
editor and his supporters. The present substantial 
volume shows the wide interest of the records 
which have now reached the permanency of print, 
for they are more likely to be preserved in this form 
than in positions open to the chances of the weather 
and the casual hand of the innovator. 

A glance through the pages of records will show 
noteworthy things alike in the texts and the com- 
ments on them. Ballyoughtera Churchyard “is in 
the most deplorably derelict condition, many of the 
graves being furthermore so much burrowed by 
rabbits or other animals as to make it dangerous to: 
walk through it.” There are other accounts of 
churchyards equally shocking. 

A monument in Templerobin Churchyard, near 

neenstown, shows that O’Healy is a correct form, 
though apparently some of the Healys have regarded 
its insertion ‘‘as next to an insult.” There are 
several interesting inscriptions on the tombs of 
scholars from Trinity College Chapel. In some of 
these obvious emendations coupes themselves, but 

perhaps the sculptor himself has gone wrong, e.g. 

In putting ‘‘ Fantorem” for Fautorem (p. 330, Prof. 

George Hall). In Tralee Abbey there are monu- 

ments to the Geraldines and Earls of Desmond, and 

a curious photograph which concerns them _ is. 

reproduced by the Cork Herald of Arms froma MS. 

in the British Museum. The records of this parish 
include an old MS. volume of early date known as. 
the ‘Denny Family Diary.’ 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 

Messrs. 8S. Drayton & Sons of Exeter send 
two lists, 209 and 210. The former contains ‘ Art 
Sales of 1902, by Slater, 18s. Under Australia is 
* Australia Illustrated,’ 3 vols., 4to, 1/. 5s. Under 
Londonare Bradley's * Westminster Abbey,’ 10s. 6d., 
and Chamberlain’s ‘Survey,’ 1769, 1/. 1s. Several 
first editions of Scott may be had for a few shillings. 

Catalogue 210 is devoted to Theology. We find 
Aquinas’s ‘Summa Theologica,’ 5 vols., half-vellum, 
1887, 1/. 4s. Ellicott’s ‘Old estament Commentary,’ 
8 vols., full calf extra, 1882, 3/. 3s.; ‘* Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology,” 88 vols., Oxford, 1841-67, 
2/.10s. ; ‘The Old Testament,’ illustrated by Tissot, 
1/. 16s. ; and ‘The Life of Our Lord,’ illustrated by 
the same artist, 1/. 16s. The last two works published 
at 6. 6s. each. 

From Mr. Ellis we have Catalogue 126, containing 
rare and interesting books on the topography, 
history, and antiquities of the British: Isles. A 
copy in contemporary calf of Brayley and Britton, 
18 vols. bound in 25, with more than 700 engravings, 
is 6/. 6s. ; a collection of 49 rare chapbooks, 1796- 
1822, in 1 vol., 12mo, 7/. 7s.; anda copy of the 
first complete edition of Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ old 
panelled calf gilt, 21/. There is a copy in perfect 
condition of Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle,’ 2 vols. in 1, 
tolio, black-letter, 1533, 28/. 10s. Other black-letter 
books, including Halle’s ‘ Union of Lancastre and 
Yorke,’ folio, 1550, 10/. 10s. ; Harding’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
first edition, 1543, morocco extra by Riviére, 30/. ; 
and Lhuyd’s ‘ Historie of Cambria,’ 1584, 10/. lus. 
This is the first and_ best edition of Lhuyd’s ‘ His- 
torie,’ which was the first work to attribute the 
original discovery of America to Madoc ap Owen 
Gwyneth and his yay ee in the twelfth century. 
Theaccount given in this volume has been the founda- 
tion of all subsequent controversies on the question. 
Among other interesting items relating to Wales is 
a collection of five extremely rare tracts bound in 
2 vols., 1643-60, 16/. 16s. These include ‘ The Welch- 
men's Lament for the Losse of her great Town and 
City of Hereford,’ ‘The Welchmen’s Hearty Sorrow 
for taking up of Armes against her Parliament,’ 
with ‘The Welsienens doleful ditty, to the tune of 
QOhone, Ohone.’ Among miscellaneous books are 
several fine specimens of binding. There are first 
editions of Byron. Cowper’s own copy of Gray’s 
Poems has his signature on the title-page, notes 
throughout the volume, and on the fly-leaf ‘‘ Finished 
Novr. 20, 1798—att. supper,” 25/. Under Milton is 


the first edition of ‘ Areopagitica,’ 1644, 307. Under 
Carpets is Von Scala’s ‘ Ancient Oriental Carpets,’ 
atlas folio, 26 coloured plates, 1908, 20/. The first 


edition of ‘Humphry Clinker,’ 3 vols., 12mo, is 
. 88. 


Mr. A. D. Woodhouse of Birmingham has issued 
a Special Catalogue (75) of Theology. We note 
Alford’s ‘Greek Testament,’ 4 vols, 15s.; Augustin’s 
Works, edited by Marcus Dods, 15 vols., 1/. 17s. 6d.; 
‘Chrysostomi Opera Omnia,’ 13 vols., folio, vellum, 
Paris, 1718, 3/. 17s. 6d.; The Homiletic_ Review, 
31 vols., 3/. 5s.: and “Library of the Fathers,” 
50 vols. in 46, 67. 10s. There are lists under Dean 
Vaughan, Trench, F. D. Maurice, Baring-Gould, 
and Spurgeon. Under Pusey is the second edition 
of his ‘ Advice for those who exercise the Ministry 
of Reconciliation through Confession and Absolu- 
tion,’ 1878, 1/. 2s. 6d. There are a few general 
books. We note ‘The World’s Great Classics,” 
30 vols., 47. 10s. ; Sir William Hamilton’s ‘ Lectures 


on Metaphysics,’ 4 vols., 7s. 6d.; Halliwell’s 
‘Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 2 vols., 7s. 6d. ; 
Hook’s ‘ Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 11 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1882, 1/7. 15s.; Landseer’s Works, 200 wood- 
cuts, folio, half-calf, 12s. 6d.; Myer’s ‘ Oldest Books 
of the World,’ 27 plates, 1900, new, 15s.; and 
Foster’s ‘Feudal Heraldry,’ 1902, royal 4to, new, 
12s, 6d. (published at 3/. 3s. net). 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Pror. W. R. Morrityt.— The death of Prof, 
Mortill, an old contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ creates a 
blank which can never be filled. The list of his 
works, including grammars of most of the Slavonic 
languages, would occupy considerable space. 
Scarcely a month ago he received the distinction 
of Phil. Doc. from the Bohemian University of 
Prague, and for some time he had been a member 
of the Bohemian Academy. From a fairly wide 
acquaintance with representatives of the Slav 
peoples and some knowledge of the countries, I can 
testify to the regard and esteem in which Prof. 
Morfill’s name was held among them. The sense of 
personal loss is very keen, and I owe much to his 
encouragement to persevere in exploring an un- 
familiar field. Other pens would do ampler justice 
to Prof. Morfill’s unique position and influence at 
Oxford. RANCIS P. MARCHANT. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EptrorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters tu “The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

GREGORY GRUSELIER (‘‘ Black Strap”: ‘ Heavy 
Wet”).—See Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang,’ one-volume ed. (Routledge). 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the wold 

over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 

Of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the p ted by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for all AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


llent facilit; 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-IPAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 

50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
ver which the pen slips with perfect 


Contains hairless paper, 
New ket 


o 
freedom. Sixpence each. 58. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by tire or uther-vise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


TO BOOKSELLERS. 


RANCIS & CO. are prepared to give LOW 
ESTIMATES for HIGH-CLASS CATALOGUE and GENERAL 
PRINTING, and invite inquiries for Prices and Specimens. 
The ATHENEUM PRESS, 
12, Bream’e Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


GREAT SALE OF 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


All Books New as published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Unique opportunity to obtain Books for Presenta- 


tion, &e., at 
BARGAIN PRICES. 
Catalogues post free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 


55-57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A., 


10, Dudley Road, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
AND 
85, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR AND REPORTED FREE 
OF CHARGE. 


All desiderata are carefully placed on record if 

I am unable to supply at once. The same pains 

is taken over finding Books of small value as 
over important Works. 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES ISSUED AT FREQUENT INTERVALS, 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Special Catalogue of Books by our Older Writers, com 
prising some of the rarest! Books in the English Language, 
is now ready, and will be sent post free to Bookbuyers. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
in all branches of English Literature— notably Poetry 
Shakespeariana, and the Drama. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
77 & 54, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C 


LUZAC & 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 
Official Agents to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 
LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest. Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 
can be had gratis on application. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 

WRITE FOR OUR NOVEMBER CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lro. 


READY SHORTLY. 


Very important Work by Dr. ALBERT CHURCHWARD, 
M.D. M.R.C.P. M.R.C.S. F.G.S, &., Author of ‘The 
Origin and Antiquity of Freemasonry,’ &c. 


THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 
OF PRIMORDIAL MAN. 


Being an Explanation of the Evolution of Religious Doc- 
trines from the Eschatology of the Ancient Egyptians. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 25s. net. 


SOLUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSE’S RIDDLE. 


COHEN. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 
s. net. 


KANTS PHILOSOPHY AS 
RECTIFIED BY SCHOPENHAUER 


By M. KELLY, M.A. M.D., late Major R.A.M.C. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONS. 


By W. ROSE SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE. 


By J. H. CRAWFORD. 
cloth, 5s. 

“*Heis no mere word-painter, but a thoughtful student 
of the face of the earth, always anxious to puta right 
meaning upon her ———. The papers have acharming 
simplicity of 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


READY SHORTLY. 


BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE. 


By Miss L.C. LLOYD. Edited by Dr. G. M‘CALL 
THEAL. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


Vol. I. By E.G. HARDY, MA. D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. beg to announce that 
Dr. THEAL is now arranging and largely rewriting his 
monumental work. The final form in which it will appear 
will be in Eight Volumes, as under, at 7s. 67. per Volume. 


PART I. : 
HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
VOL. I. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 


(Now readv. 
VOL. II. rao OF CAPE COLONY BY THE 
Now ready. 


DUTC 
VOL. III. ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH, PORTUGUKSE, 
HOTTENTOTS, AND BANTU. = [Shortly. 


PART II. (Ready.) 
THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA SINCE 1795. 


VOL. I. 1795-1828, VOL. IV. 1854 1872, 
VOL, II. 1828-1847. VOL. V. 1872-1894. 
VOL. III. 1846-1860. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF 
SPARTA AND ROME. 


B G. GILBERT. Translated by E. J. RROOKS, 
T. NICKLIN, M.A. With an Introduction 

by J. E. SANDYS, D'Litt., Public Orater in the 

University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ST. GEORGE. 


Champion of ge and Patron Saint of England. 
By Mrs BE. GORDON, Author of ‘Life of Dean 
Buckland.’ with Full- -Page Illustrations and a Binding 
Design copied from a Sixteenth-Century Volume. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


The Method of Calculating Equitable Rates and 
Charges for Merchandise carried on Railways. By the 
late JOSEPH HORROCKS. Demy 8vo, 218 net. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION ‘SERIES. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. beg to announce that they are issuing the above in crown 8vo form at 3s. 6d. 
net, in addition to the present style in demy 8vo at 7s. 6d. The First Volumes of the New Issue, DICTIONARY 
OF FRENCH QUOTATIONS, DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS, DICTIONARY 
OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY, DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN QUOTATIONS, DICTIONARY OF 
BATTLES, and DICTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS, are now ready; others will follow at short 


intervals, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Boldiog, 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 
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